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Cautious Ones 


Scholastic Standards And A Steel 
Flag-Pole 


ORE than 6000 students, faculty mem- 

bers and homecoming alumni witnessed 
the dedication of Colorado College’s new 
stadium. There was much to be proud of: 
a winning football team; a successfully con- 
summated drive for funds; a new 60-foot steel 
flag pole donated by the Boosters’ Club. As 
the college paper said afterwards, it was one 
of the “greatest gridiron exhibitions in the 
history of the institution’. 

But there were cautious ones who looked 
upon this accession as a thing of mixed good 
and evil. From one Professor Mautner, the 
president of the student body received a let- 
ter sounding the warning that football has 
taken on “proportions that are threatening”. 

That next week, the Tiger, “official 
student publication”, deplored that “with in- 
creased activity during the past year, the 
desire for increased enrollment has led to 
agitation for lower entrance requirements and 
easier graduation qualifications so that many 
of those who now go to state schools will be 
tempted to come here”. 

“To compete with a state institution is to 
lower our standards. At present we cannot 
rival schools financed with public money in 
low tuition, in wealth, in a building program 
or in number of students. What we have is 
superior quality of scholastic work and we 
must maintain it or be wiped out as an in- 
stitution of higher learning.” 

A student curriculum committee is at work 
determining how the curriculum may be im- 
proved to meet student needs. The Tiger 
suggests that “It is a serious-minded group of 
students and the Tiger feels confident that 
the committee will not countenance such a 
backward step as the lowering of standards.” 


Intercollegiate Cleaners 


“In the morning we begin, 
On the outside looking in, 
Massaging window panes.” 

This ditty might well be the official anthem 
of the intercollegiate organization of window 
cleaners 4vhich has branches at a dozen or more 
colleges and universities in Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. These students earn 
their way in college by their window-cleaning 
activities. ; 

Clarence and Walter Rose began this stu- 
dent organization, which they still control, in 
1915, while working their way through the 
University of Colorado. Each branch that is 
formed has its own local manager. 

Large contracts are often secured by stu- 
dent window cleaners. The Rice Institute 
group, composed of fifteen students, has con- 
tracts for cleaning the windows ef some of 
the most important bank and office buildings 
at Houston, Texas. 


New York, Wednesday, November 17, 1926. 


“Eternal Obloquy” 


If the Constitution is wrecked by college 
debaters who argue the merits and demerits 
of Prohibition two North Dakota colleges 
will be spared eternal obloquy. They have 
notified Pi Kappa Delta, National Forensic 
Society that they will not train debating 
teams to argue that the Volstead law needs 
amendment to permit the sale of light wines 
and beers. The society chose as the year’s 
subject for men’s forensics: ‘Resolved that 
the Volstead Law be amended to permit the 


sale of light wines and beer”. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, through its 


President, E. D. Kohlstedt, protested 
against the subject and declared that no 
Wesleyan debater would lift his voice in the 
affirmative, but offered to develop a team 
to uphold the negative of the “unethical” 
question against all comers. Northern 
State Teachers College of Aberdeen 
seconded the protest, declaring that the 
subject “verges on repudiation of the Con- 
stitution”, and saying: “‘This college stands 
for law enforcement”. 


A Tea Cup War 


Thrusts at Princeton in Harvard’s comic 
magazine brought an end to long standing foot- 
ball relations between the two universities. An 
old controversy was brought to a head with 
the Lampoon’s Princeton Game Number 
of November 6, just before the yearly game, 
and the after-game burlesque of the Crim- 
son, announcing that Coach Roper was dead, 
because he “held his breath too long’ when 
interviewed in his dressing room. 

This “Harvard-Princeton feud” is based on 
Harvard’s plan to drop Princeton from _ its 
football schedule, thus disrupting the Big 
Three of Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 

Now Princeton has decided she doesn’t want 
to play with Harvard. In breaking relations 
Princeton authorities say, “Competition carried 
on in an atmosphere of ill-will of necessity 
falls short of all desirable objectives of inter- 
collegiate sports’. 

“It is customary,” began the Lampoon’s 
Game Number editorial, “at times of athletic 
invasion such as this, to extend the editorial 
glad hand to the visitors, with honeyed words 
concerning ‘friendship’s bond’, ‘sports for 
sport’s sake,’ ‘may the best man win,’ ‘all in 
fun,’ and the usual catch phrases that accom- 
pany the keys to the city. Lampy sees no 
reason, however, to disguise the fact that the 
brotherly love and friendly rivalry existing 
between Harvard and Princeton are purely 
imaginary. It takes more than the decision of 
an athletic committee to fix the affections of 
a college. 

“This is no fitful burst of feeling, it has 
been growing up steadily through the years 
and it culminated this summer in the proposal 
to drop Princeton from the Harvard schedule. 
That it was not carried out was due to no 
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Youth’s Opinions 


A Brief Account of A World Survey 
of Youthful Opinion 


IFTY THOUSAND young people all over 

the world were questioned in a two-year 
Y. M. C. A. survey to find out what youth is 
thinking on all important moral, religious and 
political issues. Young Fascists in Italy, young 
Communists in Russia, Chinese nationalists, 
and Egyptian separatists were embraced in 
the comprehensive scope of this questionaire. 

The young people ranged from twelve to 
twenty one came from thirty eight countries, 
and spoke twenty two different languages. 

Weariness 

Spiritual weariness, disillusionment and 
distrust of propaganda were prevalent symp- 
toms found in the countries which participated 
in the World War. 

In Argentina the boys and young men have 
decided: 

“Our industrial civilization exposes, first, a 
prevalent desire for gain; secondly, the lack 
of any sense of responsibility for human per- 
sonality, and, thirdly, a general selfishness of 
employers.” 

Switzerland, the country where there is 
practically no poverty, no Bolshevism and no 
wealthy men, describes the prevailing spirit in 
business and industry as: “Selfishness, cheat- 
ing spirit, will to power, fight for destruction 
of others (competition), fundamental distrust, 
love of money, love of gain, lack of deference.” 

And the Germans: “Class distinctions and 
professions cause the greatest social difficul- 
ties of our time...... The relations between 
employers and employees, because of the pres- 
ent powerful position of employers, have 
rached -a very high degree of tension, caus- 
ing for the time being a desperate feeling 
among the workers...... The rich and poor 
do not understand each other.” 

“Youth of the British Empire—England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales and some of the do- 
minions—reflect the industrial disputes which 
have racked the empire since the war.” 

Material success appears to be one of the 
outstanding goals of youth. Henry Ford was 
named one of the foremost men of the age. 
Mussolini, Edison and Rockefeller stood well 
in the forefront. Trade, business administra- 
tion, law, and public office, and some of the 
highly specialized industrial professions such 
as engineering, also military life and com- 
mercial travelling, were most popular. 

Hero worship still seems to be a youthful 
trait. National heroes, “fighting men’, are 
preferred, except in a few instances, such as 
Austria where the poets Goethe and Schiller 
and the musician Beethoven are named. 

Sex 

The traditional status of sex has been dis- 
turbed. “Youth today,” says the summary of 
the questionaire, “is not satisfied with the old 
standards of sex morality, but has not clear- 
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Academic Amenities 


N this solemn hour of intercollegiate 
“hate”, the shaken soul finds comfort in 
that always calm old friend, the dictionary. 
‘Lampoon” comes from “Jampons”, let us 
Liquor in Cambridge seems to have 
degenerated. Lampy’s ancient humor has be- 
come mere billingsgate. Hollis Holworthy, 
that sometime mirror of correctness and savoir 
faire, has gone “‘mucker”. To bedaub guests 
with insult was worthy of that curious taste. 
When one remembers such urbane Lampoon- 
ers as the distinguished lawyer and sometime 
Ambassador who wrote “Rollo’s Journey to 
Cambridge”, one is surprised by the difference 
of the modern tone. Such is the improving 
effect of intercollegiate sport upon manners 
and the sense of proportion and decency. 
The Daily Princetonian waves the 
offending sheet away. But does it speak for 
Harvard? Dr. Hibben’s scholars “want definite 
assurance” that it doesn’t. Princeton might 
have taken judicial notice that the Lampoon 
has bestowed “the coarse expectoration of its 
speech” as freely upon collegians and journals 
at Cambridge as upon the Nassovians. Who 
is to give assurances for Harvard? So far as 
we know, her graduates are friendly to Prince-- 
ton. The rivalries of college newspapers at 
Cambridge are as notorious as the general 
contempt for most of them. Still, this attack 
of muckcritis is momentous. The Prince- 
tonian darkly intimates that the Big Three 
may be disrupted. That would be intolerable. 


Let Locarno perish and the League of Na- 
tions fall; but the Big Three must and shall 
be preserved. There will be conversations and 
negotiations about this high matter. If neces- 
sary, all Harvard graduates and undergrad- 
uates—barring the Lampoon squad—vwill 
sign a humble apology and remonstrance. Let 
us have peace and the game. And a pleasing 
little incident of Saturday’s game with Cam- 
bridge was the capture of the Harvard goal 
posts by the conquerors. This is a common 
pastime of our intellectual youth. The com- 


bination of malicious mischief and larceny 
is irresistible to the academic mind. The 
Princetonians stand excused, however. The 


posts were supposed to be protected by a piti- 
ful little band of policemen. That was a chal- 
lenge not to be refused. The joy of assaulting 
officers of the law was added to the usual 
diversion. 


Hooligans and muckers: why must college 
men at college games be both? Seeing no 
glory in honest sport, why must these so high- 
ly “educated” persons set so extreme a value 
on victory, behave like a cross between an 
idiot and a maniac? Sometimes one thinks 
their case is pathological. Sometimes one 
wonders if a Society for the Introduction of 
Civilization into Large Colleges would do any 
good. Would it cure these Dionysian sumphs, 


graduate and undergraduate, if they were set- 
tled among the Pueblo Indians to learn gen- 
tlemanly sportsmanship and the rudiments of 
breeding? But this would be laying too hard 
a task upon those children of an immemorial 
culture—From the New York Times. 


Editor vs. Publisher 


HO owns the college newspapers? Who 
should control the editorial policies? 

Student editors of the Pacific coast, at their 
annual convention, held last week, recognized 
student ownership of the publications, but de- 
nied these publishers control of the editorial 
policies or programs. They evidenced, at the 
same time, unqualified opposition to faculty 
interference. 

So here we have the college editors, admit- 
ting that their newspapers are owned and paid 
for by the students and that they hold office 
by virtue of student will, serving as their 
representatives, yet refusing to accept the 
voice of the students as the voice of God. 

Without any hesitation on our part, we again 
subscribe to this policy, long our own, but 
which may come as a shock to many student 
bodies. How far the mutual agreement will 
go, is a question. Too many college news- 
papers are editorially, as well as from a news 
standpoint, mere bulletin boards, simply re- 
flecting with favor every student body opinion 
without original comment. The change will 
come with difficulty. 

It is clear why this condition is likely to 
exist. Editorials are in some quarters re- 
garded as means whereby the student body 
through its editor presents favorable comment 
on all its plans. The editor is not meant to 
present any original proposals, nor to chide 
or criticize. He is the student body mouth- 
piece, owing his office to the mass of stu- 
dents, and really paid for by them. 

How revolutionary, then, is the new declara- 
tion of independence. The editors deny al- 
legiance to the publishers and refuse faculty 
interference. In other words, they have de- 
cided that they alone are to be the editors. 
All at the convention asserted that rather than 
be bound to accept all student decisions they 
would prefer to give up their offices. 

We do not take this attitude to be a reflec- 
tion on the general student body mind. Per- 
haps the editors are showing the frame of 
mind that in a freshman is referred to as 
“cocky”. Further, though, they may be really 
coming to an appreciation of the real possibil- 
ities and duties connected with their work. 

They have discarded the idea that “the king 
can do no wrong”. Student bodies as a whole, 
they have learned, are notoriously actuated by 
precedent and emotion and are as often wrong 
as right (perhaps more often). 

Rather than accept all these decisions reas- 
onable or senseless, and singing the praises 
of their “owners”, the editors have decided 
to make efforts to lead rather than follow 
student opinion. Without deliberately seeking 
quarrels, they propose to examine all issues 
critically, and with backgrounds of study and 
investigation, to render honest decisions, either 
for or against the issues. 

The editors are making no attempts at ap- 
pearing either as crusaders or martyrs. They 
are not “grandstanding”, neither are they 
reading the riot act just to cause a furore. 
On the contrary, they believe that the think- 


WINDMILL 


Progress of slyer learning in America: Two 
history books and a chapter from a psycho- 
logy text book were stolen from the West 
Virginia University library. 


By invitation of Chancellor John G. Bow- 
man, Queen Marie of Roumania will visit the 
University of Pittsburgh in December and re- 
ceive an honorary degree. Just what kind of 
a degree Her Majesty will get has not been 
decided, but, say the papers, “the matter will 
be studied before her arrival”. Perhaps by 
December statistics will be available on the 
publicity valué of a queen, which will greatly 
simplify the matter. 


Toward the end of this month we shall all 
celebrate Red Grange Diploma Day, the an- 
niversary of the day Harold Grange, ex-’25, 
said it was his one ambition to go back to the 
University of Illinois for the coveted, but not 
much, sheepskin.—F, P, A. in the New York 
W orld. 


Trivium 
Masses heard the great Houdini, 
Masses shouted for the Queenie, 
Did you ever see such asses 
As the educated masses? 
—McGill Fortnightly Review. 


Next to mother love the most sacred form 
of affection known in America is that of love 
for the alma mater. But in what opposite 
channels these loves flow: how gentle and 
sweet the former; how violent and destructive 
the latter! 


At Columbia University goal posts were 
torn down by ecstatic rejoicers when beloved 
alma mater emerged victorious over Cornell 
University after ever so many years of de- 
feats. The police were ineffectual in the face 
of a mob of frenzied lovers. At Michigan 
“during a pre-rally game the yearlings evi- 
dently heated by their enthusiasm, attempted 
to rush several theatres in Ann Arbor; one of 
the theatres turned in a riot call when the 
throng tried to force its doors, and the police 
threw gas bombs into the midst of a mob 
which not only effectively dispersed the fresh- 
men but resulted in injuring some of them.” 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology stu- 
dents rioting at Harvard Square wrecked au- 
tomobiles, broke windows and caused damage 
to the extent of several thousand dollars. Five 
students were arrested. One student died 
from injuries received during a general riot 
between students of Baylor University and 
Texas A. and M. College after a football game. 

Somehow, this touching affection should be 
diverted into gentler channels. Why not start 
a movement to send carnations to the dean 
on Alma Mater’s Day? 
ing students will support them in this policy, 
and that the policy if continued will make all 
students think. 

This is of course a gigantic task for any- 
one,—and an ambitious plan for a _ college 
paper. But it goes to show how ambitious and 
inspired are your editors.—From the Daily 
Emerald (University of Oregon). 


S P o R T § 
A Tea Cup War 


(Continued from page 1) 

change of heart on the part of the Harvard 
undergraduates..... Lampy looks forward to 
no chivalrous exhibition of sportsmanship, it 
will be a glorious free-for-all masquerading 
under the name of football. Once more the 
old eye«gouging, bottle-heaving days will re- 
turn and the Jester proposes to make the most 
of them.... The Princeton brawl comes but 
once a year; it may never come again.” 

A long poem followed celebrating in some- 
what uncertain rhymes the feats of Princeton 
men with wine and women. Also a cartoon, 
showing the mired hogs with the caption be- 
neath: “Come Brother, let us root for dear old 
Princeton”. 

Princeton was offended. President John 
Grier Hibben expressed the hope that the 
Lampoon’s attitude was not generally up- 
held along the Charles. 

The Princetonian refused to reply to 
the Lampoon’s sallies. It suggested the 
time has come to examine the triple agree- 
ment of the Big Three “with a view either to 
strengthening the thing itself or doing away 
with it immediately....” “Princeton does not 
think it necessary at further cost to its dig- 
nity to preserve the Big Three.” 

The Harvard Crimson attempted to 
oil the troubled waters, deploring the Lam - 
poon’s “gaucheries”. It admitted that “for 
years Harvard has adopted a patronizing at- 
titude toward Princeton, culminating in the 
obviously undiplomatic incident of the early 
fall when Princeton was certainly treated in a 
cavalier fashion by those in charge of athlet- 
ices at Harvard. This, of course rankles in the 
hearts of both Princeton undergraduates and 
graduates alike.” 

Both Princeton and Harvard were partially 
responsible for bringing on this Tea Cup War, 
the Crimson decided. Furthermore, “such 
phenomena are intrinsic parts of all that the 
college of today and of the future must at- 
tempt with all its power to drive into perma- 
nent oblivion”. 


Abolish Intercollege Sports ? 


The smaller colleges of South Dakota pro- 
pose to do away with intercollegiate athletics. 
“Disproportionate emphasis” on intercollegiate 
competitions, declares a resolution drawn up 
by representatives of all the independent col- 
leges and two normal schools of the state, 
has developed, along with a tendency toward 
professionalism. It is claimed that the idoli- 
zation of star athletes is detrimental to the in- 
dividuals involved, giving them a false idea of 
their own importance. 

A campaign to rid South Dakota of inter- 
collegiate athletics will, it is hoped, start a 
nation-wide movement against such contests. 

At University of South Dakota this attempt 
on the part of small schools to “run athletics” 
in the state is met with frowns and disap- 
proving shakes of the head. And when the 
next conference meets to discuss the proposal, 
on November 20, the university will have a 
representative there to voice its disapproval. 

“Dean Marshall McKusick will attend the 
meeting at Sioux Falls,” announces the uni- 
versity publication. He will impress upon the 


-shevik program to wreck our schools” 


minds of the state conference representatives 
the stand that South Dakota is going to take 
regarding the upholding of one of the major 
activities of South Dakota’s program. 


Deliver us from this youthful seriousness 
which brings forth platitudes on college spirit 
and tragic efforts to produce “a spirit of 
sportsmanship and cooperation” which can 
really be created only through a sense of 
humor! To the students of the University of 
Denver, as well as to the students of the 
University of Colorado, we say: Regard this 
intercollegiate rivalry as a college joke to 
cure the dumps.—From the Silver and 
Gold (U. of Colorado). 


JOURNALISM 
A Red Terror 


Students who rebel at existing institutions 
are the agents of Red Russia, the administra- 
tion of the Kansas City Junior College has de- 
cided, in removing from school five of the 
editors of the Sacred Cow, an independent 
student publication which appeared after the 
first issue of the regular college paper, the 
Collegian, was suppressed by the Presi- 
dent (The New Student, October 27). 

Charging that one of the active supporters 
of the Sacred Cow was a paid organizer 
for a Socialist organization, and that the stu- 
dent rebellion was ‘a part of a national bol- 
the 
President summarily dismissed the five stu- 
dents, and waved aside as “mere quibbling” 
all efforts on the part of the ousted students 
to defend themselves, or to consider a petition 
signed by practically all of the students re- 
maining in school, for their reinstatement. 


A hearing, not open to the public or news- 
paper reporters, was set for the students and 
they were informed that only by absolute re- 
tractions and apologies to the President, to be 
published in the Collegian, now re- 
juvenated under strict faculty control, could 
they be reinstated. They refused, but parental 
pressure was brought to bear, and after their 
first attempts at apologizing had been refused 
because of “insincerity”, four were reinstated 
with the penalty of abstinence from all extra- 
curricular activities. 

The fifth student refused to apologize for 
his statements accusing the President of un- 
fair dealings in his relations to student activi- 
ties, and has brought mandamus suit for rein- 
statement.—P. P. 


Editorial Excellence 


A leading North Carolina daily will choose 
each year the best “all around” college news- 
paper in the state. A file of each college 
paper will be the basis for this award, which 
will be determined each spring. This was de- 
cided at the annual Convention of the North 
Carolina Press Association. The five best 
editorials will also be chosen. ‘These editors 
of metropolitan dailies will select the winners 
in this competition. 


Two college papers have “Collegiana” de- 
partments in imtation of “Americana” in the 
American Mercury. They are the 
McGill Daily and the Coe Cosmos. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Nursery for Rotarians 


“Have you heard the latest?’”’ asks the Red 
and Black (Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege). ‘“‘There’s a new fraternal organization 
on the campus! The name of this latest ac- 
quisition to Washington and Jefferson’s fra- 
ternal life is the Blue Key, and like all other 
bodies, it has a worthy purpose, namely, to 
come together twice a month and “to study, 
discuss and strive to further the best interests 
of the college, and to promote a spirit of col- 
lege fraternalism among all W. & J. men.” It 
sounds lovely, doesn’t it? Oh, yes! Further- 
more, it serves as a connecting link between 
the faculty and the students, and all the mem- 
bers are sworn to sustain the constituted col- 
lege activities. Very noble, indeed. At the 
very outset the organization wants it definite- 
ly understood that it will not try to control 
the campus, but that naturally, such a body 
with such a worthy purpose cannot help but 
exert a little influence therein. A most gener- 
ous spirit. 


“The Blue Key is a national honorary 
senior fraternity, founded at the University 
of Florida in 1925. Its organization is pat- 
terned after that of Rotary, the business man’s 
dinner club, the members of which meet every 
week in the prominent hotels throughout the 
country for the purpose of singing patriotic 
songs and applauding each other’s speeches. 
In fact, it is rumored that the real purpose of 
the Blue Key is to provide training for the 
Rotarians of the future. The members are 
selected on a basis of service to the college, 
ability, sincerity and willingness to work for 
the institution. It is, indeed, an honor to be- 
long to the Blue Key. There are 25 chapters 
and at least that many petitioning bodies, rep- 
resenting all the leading institutions in the 
country. 


The American College 
and Its Rulers 
By DR. J. E. KIRKPATRICK 


traces the origin of present day pov- 
ernment in the colleges to their be- 
gxinnings in the seventeenth century; 
describes current adventures in 
forms of collexes:; and takes up the 
subject of “Democratic Stirrings” 
among the militant minorities in col- 
lege. Price 81.00, 
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Students Still Playing 


‘*Sedulous Ape”’ 
By WILBERT SNOW 


OUNG PEGASUS* is an exhibit of under- 

graduate writing in fifteen American col- 
leges. The distribution is remarkably uneven 
inasmuch as Amherst gets off with a quatrain 
while Harvard monopolizes nearly one half 
of the three hundred pages that make up the 
book. Of the Harvard allotment Walter D. 
Edmonds, Jr. occupies the lion’s share. Ed- 
monds must be a believer in quantitative pro- 
duction. He has a headlong energy, undis- 
ciplined as yet, and an astonishing versatility. 
He goes in for “strong” plots, writing of such 
things as the birth of a child to a tramp’s hussy 
in a hay-loft—a theme he apparently knows 
little about. He will accomplish more when 
he aims to do less. Another star performer 
for Harvard is Kendall Foss, who has real 
Conradesque descriptive power, and whose 
“Pacific Trades” is probably the best descrip- 
tive piece in the book. Nearer than either of 
these men to the secret heart of the under- 
graduate imagination is a third Harvard man, 
C. C. Abbott, with his “The Devil and the 
Don”, a Poesque mystery story with excellent 
suspense, Oxford fireplaces, a great storm, 
midnight revels, and Satan himself in disguise 
at the story teller’s elbow. 

If the boys run toward Poe and Conrad, the 
girls warm to the emancipated daring of the 
modern realists. Three illegitimate-child sto- 
ries almost in a row, all from girls’ colleges, 
are impressive, and might be, to some, alarm- 
ing were it not for the vogue outside college 
walls. In the first of these, “The Serpent”, 
by Ruth Muskrat of Mount Holyoke, the il- 
legitimate child is an incident; the main part 
of the story deals effectively with the brutal- 
ity of an Indian agent in the Far West. The 
second, “Mina Carrados”, by Katherine Henry 
of Radcliffe, is Sherwood Anderson’s Dark 
Laughter lifted almost bodily and abbreyi- 
ated for short-story purposes. The ending is 
somewhat different and far more heartless 
than the original. In the third, “Fiona Comes 
Riding”, by Madge Turner of Columbia, the 
author will not let us go until her heroine has 
two children by different fathers and is des- 
tined to have a third by still another. 


The girls of the Middle West, on the other 
hand, run to the Nothing-Doing School of 
American realism exemplified by Ruth Suck- 
ow and Thyra Samter Winslow. One of these 
Middle West girls, Viola Wendt of Wisconsin, 
with her story “The Year’s at the Spring” 
interested this reviewer more than any other 
writer in the book. She has kept her eye on 
the object. She has an unerring instinct for 
economy in her use of words. She opens the 
door of a small farmhouse in the West and car- 
ries the reader’s sympathy with her as she 
depicts its poverty. She scarcely knew how 
to give her story an effective ending, so, rather 
than resort to tricks, she just stopped. Never- 
theless here is the real thing. 

The poetry occupies a small place in the 
scheme of the book. Reading the fifty pages 
given over to poetry one can see the under- 
graduate preference for Frost, Sandburg, Amy 
Lowell, and Edna Millay. The epigrammatic 


* Young Pegasus, A Book of College 
Prose and Verse, The Dial Press.—S$2.50. 


audacity of Miss Millay’s verse has made an 
unusually strong impression on our  under- 
graduates. Such lines as 
“Go not in tears because at last you find 
.. That love is blind. 
There is no joy in light 
Like to the joy I knew once, in that night” 
derive plainly enough from lyrics like Miss 
Millay’s “Feast”; and lines such as 
“A red-headed flicker pressed the blackened 
half moon of his throat 
And the spots of his breast” etc. 
derive just as plainly from Sandburg. Imita- 
tions of Omar, Longfellow, and Tennyson no 
longer figure in the undergraduate returns. 
The young poets of today have the campus 
breezes with them; they are no longer regarded 
as “queer”. In spite of their popularity the 
eighteen-year-olds all about us appear to be in 
no danger of dislodging from their pensive 
citadels the eighteen-year-old productions of 
William Cullen Bryant and Edna St. Vinc- 
ent Millay. Here and there, however, one runs 
across a lyric of disarming simplicity. A good 
example is Marshall Schacht’s “Monotone”. 
“The wings of snow rest over Earth how 
tenderly! 
And these white stars are burning deep 
and long. 
There is no shadow, yet a birch tree 
slenderly 
Leans on still air forever—like a song.” 
To generalize, if one can make safe general- 
izations from a miscellaneous collection, one 
is forced to conclude that students still learn 
to write by playing the part of “the sedulous 
ape”, and that they still dream of a splendor 
far away from the campus. But they are 
nearer the campus than they were ten years 
ago; they have more of a saving sense of 
humor than their predecessors; the things they 
strive for are distinctly more in favor; and 
there is among them a stirring Elizabethan 
promise of better things. 


Of the Education of 
Children 


By MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE (1532-92). 

‘Tis the custom of pedagogues to be eternally 
thundering in their pupils’ ears, as they were 
pouring into a funnel, whilst the business of 
the pupil is only to repeat what others have 
said: now I would have a tutor to correct 
these errors and, that at the first, he should, 
according to the capacity he has to deal with, 
put it to the test, permitting his pupil to taste 
things, and of himself to discern and choose 
them, sometimes opening the way to him, and 
sometimes leaving him to open it for himself; 


that is, I would not have him alone to invent » 


and speak, but that he would also hear his 
pupil speak in turn. “The authority of those 
who teach is often an impediment to those who 
desire to learn.....” 

* * 


‘Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion to dis- 
gorge what we eat in the same condition it 
was swallowed; the stomach has not performed 
its office unless it has altered the form and 
condition of what was committed it to con- 
coct. Our minds work only upon trust, when 
found and compelled to follow the appetite of 
another’s fancy, enslaved and captivated under 
the authority of another’s instruction; we have 
been subjected to the trammel, that we have 


no free or natural pace of our own; our own 
vigor and liberty are extinct and gone. “They 
are ever in wardship.” 

* * 


The first thing that gave me any taste for 
books, was the pleasure I took in reading the 
fables of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
with them I was so taken, that being but 
seven or eight years old, I would steal from 
all other diversions to read them, both by 
reason that this was my own natural language, 
the easiest book that I was acquainted with, 
and for the subject, the most accommodated to 
the capacity of my age...... But this was 
enough to make me neglect the other lessons 
that were prescribed me; and here it was in- 
finitely to my advantage to have to do with 
an understanding tutor, who very well knew 
discreetly to blink at it and other truantries of 
the same nature; for by this means I ran 
through Virgil’s Aeneid, and then Terence, 
and then Plautus, and then some Italian 
comedies, allured by the sweetness of the 
subject; whereas, had he been so foolish as 
to have taken me off this diversion, I do really 
believe, I had brought. nothing away from the 
college but a hatred of books, as almost all of 
our young gentlemen do...... 

* * 

To return to my subject, there is nothing 
like alluring the appetite and affections; other- 
wise you make nothing but so many asses 
laden with books; by dint of the lash, you) give 
them their pocketful of learning to keep; 
whereas to do well, you should not only ledge 
it with them, but make them espouse it. 


Of Pedantry 

We only labor to stuff the memory and leave 
the conscience and understanding unfurnished 
and void. Like birds who fly abroad to forage 
for grain and bring it home in the beak, with- 
out tasting it themselves, to feed their young; 
so our pedants go picking knowledge here and 
there, out of books, and hold it at the tongue’s 
end, only to spit it out and distribute it 
abroad...... 


Youth’s Opinion 


(Continued from page 1) 


ly evolved new ones. Thousands are over- 
shooting the mark in attempting to escape 
from the authority of the past”. 

The conventional definition of a “clean life” 
has apparently been shaken. To the question 
of “what principles should a Christian young 
man formulate as a guide to his sex life and 
relationships?”’, thousands frankly admitted 
that while relationships based on love and 
mutual affections are desirable, commercial- 
izing or paying ones are most general. 

(To be Continued in a later issue) 
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